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Better. 

Better. Her employment of better is indicated 
in the following : It look better like [t. e., resem- 
bles more] a rabbit (41st m.). Won't zat be 
better tather ? (29th m. ). Shall I better cover up 
my eyes? (47th m.). I should say you better 
(53d m.). How many do you think I better 
have? (53d m.). You'd better shut tather's 
door, betten't you? (48th m.). Her shall I bet- 
ter? may be compared with our had I better t 
The negative betten't, i. e., better not, is unique. 

Betterer. Although the comparative betterer 
does not seem to have been recorded, it was, how- 
ever, used by her. 

Betterest. The superlative bettered was noted, 
as, e. g., "This is the betterest one " (48th m.). 

Best. 

Best. She used best in quite the normal fash- 
ion, as, e. g., "The best food a man could 
make" (57th m.). 

Bester. This is once recorded, viz., in her 73d 
month, "That was my best one, but this is my 
bester." 

Bested. Her use of this superlative was very 
frequent, e. g., Mr. T. is the bested man, tather 
is the bested tather, mama is the bedest mother, 
Ruth is the bedest Euth (37th m,). These are 
the bested oranges I ever had (52d m. ). 

Bad. 

Bad. Her use of bad was quite normal, as 
e. g. : O dear, my gracious, my heart has gone 
bad! (48th m.). An employment of bad adver- 
bially is noted from the 42d month, "You must 
let me go out to-day, when I so bad want to go 
out." 

Badly. I so badly want to play with M. (48th 
m.). I so badly love you ! (48th m.). The 
word badly was in quite common use by her as 
indicated. 

Badder. This comparative form was used, but 
no exact record is available here. 

Baddest. This was in rather common use by 
her, as, e. g. : It isn't the baddest hurt I've got 
inside of me (73d m.). 

Worse. 
Worse. Her employment of worse was normal 
so far at least as was noted. 



Worser. This comparative of hers was in con- 
stant use : That's worser (64th m. ). The grizzly 
bear's worser than the black bear (65th m.). Are 
lions worser than tigers? (56th m.). Mine is 
worser (61st m.). That's worser (73d m.). 

Worsed. This superlative was very commonly 
employed : I guess the tiger is the worsed (56th 
m.). The tiger is the worsed (56th m.). Do you 
know who I want to play with the worsestf 
(65th m.). 

Word. 

Word. She seems to have used this word quite 
normally, whenever it occurred. 

Worded. From her 73d month is recorded, 
"That's the worded." 

It will be seen that besides the ordinary adult 
comparative series good, better, bed, and bad, 
worse, worst, she employed these others : Better, 
betterer, betterest ; bed, bester, bested ; bad, bad- 
der, badded ; worse, worser, worsed; word, [ — ], 
worded. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Clark University. 



AN IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY CUL- 
TIVATOR OF THE VENETIAN DIA- 
LECT : ORLANDO ORLANDINI. 

The dialect poetry of Attilio Sarfatti * is chiefly 
remarkable for its chasteness of tone. But Sar- 
fatti was a scholar of special though private 

•Bibl. : Rime Veneziane, Padova, Sacchetto, 1884-6 ; 
Nwme Rime Veneziane, Milano, Drucker e Tedeschi, 1885 ; 
Dal Cuore, Venezia, Tip. delFAncora, 1889; A Spasso, 
Venezia, Ongania, 1894. He has likewise written lectures 
on San Marco, Lodovico Manin, Fra Paolo Sarpi, Gon- 
dola e Gondoliere, and a well known catalogue of Italian 
mss. in Parisian libraries. The significant features of his 
poetry seem to me the tenderness and delicacy of feeling 
with which he treats nature (especially the lagoons at 
night) and love. He is less in vein in studies of genre, 
though this capacity also is claimed for him by Arturo 
Calza, in a sympathetic article, Nuova Antologia, October, 
1900 ; and by Molmenti in a favorable review prefacing 
the Rime of 1886. Precisely in the satire of manners it 
seems to me the dialects have their natural field : Sarfatti 
but incidentally enters this. Hence the importance of 
Orlandini. Of Sarfatti's production (Nine Nane, so far 
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training and a gentleman in all the senses of that 
word. If he caught, as a poet of sensibility, the 
naive sweetness of the Venetian temperament, after 
all he descended to the dialect from a world of 
culture which uses Tuscan exclusively. So full 
of learned words is his vocabulary, that only in a 
superficial sense may it be termed vernacular at 
all. Certainly there is no gulf between his pro- 
ductions in the literary language and those in the 
dialect. His Venetian indeed while it portrays 
successfully one side of Venetian life, seems to me 
beyond this, as devoid of Venetian color as is 
Goldoni's Tuscan of Florentine. His dialect is 
not an indissoluble function of his expression. 

Laudable at least was his attempt to elevate the 
dialect to really worthy themes. The trivial, the 
occasional, the obscene, the libellous, these have 
too constantly been the fields for Venice's ver- 
nacular poets. Cultivated merely as a pastime 
by a few important writers, it has been the natural 
medium only for the little men, who had no hope 
of eminence in the wider Italian public. So the 
dialect has been inevitably considered a secondary 
form and habitually addressed to an inferior taste. 
It has been used, adapting a phrase of Beaumar- 
chais, to sing what in Tuscan could not be said. 
This is perhaps the natural resultant of social 
forces. As Manzoni insisted, the traditions of 
Italian culture impose Tuscan as a natural form of 
expression ; and so, conversely, the dialects be- 
come the natural expression of what is extraneous 
to those traditions. If, as a result of this tend- 
as I know, though announced in 1886, never was pub- 
lished) , I prefer Rime, i-xm : e. jr. xm, 

Torna la luna in ciel, torna le stele, 
I fiori torna, mama, al so balcon ; 
Torna a so caro nio le rondinele, 
E a far l'amor le tose sul listen. 
Ma no torna mai piu, la mia Nineta, 

Che soto tera da sie dl me aspeta : 
In pimitero, mama, vogio andar : 
Co' la mia Nina vogio riposar. 
Also Dal Ouore, " Nostalgia," 18 : 

Vilma, che bel silenzio 

La su la mia laguna, 

Dove indor& drio l'isole 

Queto tramonta el sol. 

E al lume de la luna 

Che la inarzenta, alegro 

Fassa, fantasma negro, 

Cantando el barcarol. 



ency, to a man of Sarfatti's intellectual antece- 
dents, the dialect perforce loses its spontaneous 
cogency, we still have a right to expect a search 
for decency and elevation in those who use only 
the vernacular. Sarfatti has made therefore a 
definite contribution to the cultural resources of 
this popular class. 

Far and away superior to Sarfatti as a repre- 
sentative of Venetian color both in language and 
in substance is Orlando Orlandini. 2 Unquestion- 
ably "Nando" would have gained esthetically, 
if he had rigorously edited his extensive collection 
' 'Salata e Riicola, s ' 'Salad and Colewort, ' ' in refer- 
ence to the principles of Sarfatti's art and taste. 
Yet, while he has nothing in common with the 
purely illiterate inspiration of Beatrice degli On- 
tani, Nando represents with great completeness a 
vast portion of popular life. The censor must 
confess that the occasional unpleasant note is 
much less characteristic of his poetry than of 
those branches of society which it depicts. 

Nando, who must now be approaching sixty, 
has a book-stall on the Terra, de Meloni. Its win- 
dows look out on that narrow but busy thorough- 
fare, running to the west of the Grand Canal, 
from Rialto to the Frari. Over the piazzetta is a 
wide patch of sky. Beneath sweeps a tide-run, 
strongly eddying around Palazzo Businello from 
the Grand Canal, and banked by hanging gar- 
dens with their foliage and their birds. Around 
Nando thus is that strange blending of nature and 
humanity which gives Venice its unique charm : 
beauty, intelligence, efficiency, poverty, laziness, 
bestiality, types of the varied aspects of existence 
pass before him by the day and hour. Without 
formal education of the advanced grades, he has 
written a little in Tuscan, acquired some French, 
and possesses the apparent omniscience of his pro- 
fession. He knows books and their contents. An 
authority on vernacular publications and usage, 

2 Eeviewed in Vita Nova, Genova, Gianinazzi, 25 Nov. 
1902 (Antonio Pilot) ; Adriaiieo, Venezia, lllustrazione 
Popolare, 31 Oct., 1902 (A. N.); Gazzeltino, 5 Aug., 
1908, Venezia (anon.). 

3 Salata e Riicola, Pome in dialeto venezian de Nando, Tip. 
della soc. di M. S. fra Tip., 1902-3. Riicola is a pungent 
plant used in salads, Eng. 'colewort.' Nando has also 
edited the Villotte Veneziane of G. Alburno (Venezia, 
1902), with an introductory essay on the Carattere della 
poesia popolare, pp. i-xvii. 
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his business connections with scholars is wide. He 
adds to an acquiescence in the traditional features 
of Venetian life a passion for cycling "in terra- 
ferma." In manner he seems observant, naive to 
very humility, conscious of the struggle for exist- 
ence, philosophical as to any great eminence for 
himself in that struggle. Without any noticeable 
pride of authorship, he writes as a natural occu- 
pation when business is dull. The journals of the 
Veneto 1 welcome his observations from time to 
time : yet Sior Tonin has, especially in past years, 
afforded him the most extensive and acceptable 
public. With this historic paper, at once the 
most characteristic and popular of Venice, Nando 
likes to associate himself. 

Sior Tonin Bonagrazia poses as an eighteenth 
century gentleman. Endowed with the incisive 
honesty of Aristarco Scannabue, he yet wears the 
broad smile of Goldoni's geniality. A satirist 
and a gossip, as every good Venetian ought to be, 
he is still rather the spectator than the judge. He 
assumes that we all have a rather large grain of 
selfishness, which we conceal more from necessity 
than from choice. However various our stations 
and work, there is not much variety in our mo- 
tives and their manifestation. The acute observer 
can detect us at our little games of innocent hypoc- 
risy. All have their petty conflicts with circum- 
stances, where their pride suffers, and where their 
bit of malice, which, because they are not con- 
scious of it themselves, they ingenuously think 
they have concealed, reveals itself. Tonin' s 
weekly sheet is the record, brief, pictorial, non- 
partisan, of these conflicts. It consists of details 
of life, drawn to give saliency to the observer's 
analysis. He is free from pose and from tendenz. 
The unifying forces are humor and good nature. 
The governing ideal is realistic truth. 

Nando has never gone beyond the limits of this 
sphere. He likewise has no militant doctrine to 
enforce ; no special revolution to create in morals 
or in taste. He is the spectator pure and simple ; 
from his shop window he looks out upon the pass- 
ing throng. In the piazza, on the water, in the 
country, he seizes on the every-day occurrences 

i JB. g. : Pantalon, Venice, 1907 ; In Vaporetto, Milano, 
1905; Oazzettino, Venice, 1908 ; L' Aquila, Venice, 1907 ; 
Oazzelta Balneal, Veuice, 1908-9 ; jR Comere lllustrato, 
Venice, 1908 ; etc. 



which after all for the multitude are life. In point 
of art and substance none of his poems constitutes 
a work of even relative importance. Taken as a 
whole, they form a wide and faithful canvass of 
contemporary manners and of popular ideas. The 
lyrical note is but rarely in evidence ; for in his 
temperament lyrism is not the characteristic trait. 
Music there is in abundance, for his verse brings 
out the peculiar naivete 1 of the Venetian tongue, 
expressing itself in languishing cadences, but full 
of sprightly movements and flippant turns. His 
method of composition is likewise determined 
largely by the style of Sior Tonin. Every poem 
and nearly every title has its point, its pun or its 
refrain, which give force to the individual stanza 
or serve as the connecting link between a series of 
pictures. The result is therefore an epigrammatic 
style. This is unfortunate in so far as it subordi- 
nates substance to point, depth to cleverness. 
While in journalistic work this is not necessarily 
a vice, it makes the impression of a whole volume 
somewhat thin and uneven. Though all the fresh- 
ness of the style returns if we read in casual bits. 
His metres are of the light, rollicking movement, 
affecting very frequently the impertinence of trun- 
cated rhymes and that humorous jerky rhythm 
which has in Italian poetry always associated the 
sdrucciolo with satire. Nothing stately therefore, 
nothing pompous — and this is quite in harmony 
with the tone of the poems. 

Nando is most attractive in his placid moments 
of contemplation, when be views the confusion of 
existence as it is lived in detail. There is a genial 
philosophy, the philosophy of resignation, behind 
these trivialities which are recorded with so much 
charm and wit. In " Phonograpldc Cinematog- 
raphy — A Vignette of Twilight," 6 what is the 
scene ? A back yard, with a bird-cage, a cat, a 
flock of hens, an old woman. The cat eyes the 
cage, the woman is chasing the hens ; a country- 
man comes along with a dog : at once dog, hens, 
cat, bird, woman in a pandemonium of rushing, 
cursing, and general uproar : — in the doorway, 
with indifferent silence — el naso un fio se furega 
coi dei. Who — again — does not remember the 
crowded Merceria, with its difficulties of locomo- 
tion ? Nando sees this throng surprised by a sud- 

s Page 257. 
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den shower,* then a scuffle of feet, headlong colli- 
sions, tangling umbrellas unable to pass each 
other in the narrow streets, hats knocked off by 
the attempts to compromise with the umbrellas at 
different levels, curses, rage, discomfort — Madona, 
che pocio — Paron, la capela — El diga, un fia de 
ocio — Piu su quel'ombrela ; in a nearby doorway 
a gossip and her landlord discussing the weather. 
So we have the Feast of the Redentore : jollifica- 
tion — for a fatigue of the two next days ; * the 
festival of Christmas — to be cheated at bargains ; 3 
an autumn pleasure trip by train — to be jostled 
and begrimed at one's own expense.' So these 
situations often issuing from the peculiar condi- 
tions of Venetian life itself, pass before us in 
endless and rapid succession. 

Touchingly pathetic too another class of verses, 
those which with an equally vivid realism disclose 
the interior of the dark dwellings of the populace 
in the depths of Santa Croce and Dorso Duro. 
" Christmas " I0 brings a little child, saluting his 
newly found brothers and parents with the greet- 
ing of the season — but naked — cold — hungry; 
' ' Cossa ! ve manca quelo che piu preme — Cibo, 
caldeto . . . Corpo de la luna ! — Invidio el bon 
Gesu nela so stala." In another we have the 
breadless home-comer, who goes to a friend across 
the city to borrow enough for a meal, but meets 
the friend coming to him for a similar purpose. 11 
There is doubtless the personal note in some of 
the poems of this class : Nando describes himself 
as trying to pass the collector at the Mask theatre 
without the money for his ticket, offering instead 
as an excuse for entrance his connection with Sior 
Tonin. a He receives for a welcome the vulgar 
epithet of "pantaloon." "Why not then," he 
answers, " how can the play go on without Pan- 
taloon." There is the satire on the unambitious 
career — "I don't care for the corruption of high 
life, the race for great positions, the cares of 
wealth — because I have never been asked I " l$ 
There are also the pictures of degradation and 
coarseness — the snuff-taking fiancee, the avaricious 
gondolier who sells his wife's respect, the wife- 

• In Sior Tonin Bonagrazia, 14 Mar., 1905. 
'Page 55. » Page 107. 

•Page 113. "Page 111. 

11 Otmti Falai, 313. "Quo Vadis, 170. 

u La wipe e la sariese, ' sour grapes,' 91. 



beater, the ne'er do well, the thief, the vagabond. 
" Le mansion d'una serva," " " The day's work 
of a scullion" recalls with something of Zola's 
power the ever present dependence of immorality 
and poverty. And the very fact that this is an 
untutored realism — I doubt if Nando has heard of 
the realistic school — gives to this side of his work 
the mute appeal which misery has itself. 

Though Salata e RUcola contains over two hun- 
dred and fifty poems, it represents only a fraction 
of Nando' s complete production. One might al- 
most wish that he had carried the strictures a little 
farther : we could very well have spared most of 
the poems on love and women. Doubtless here 
too, constant depiction of cruelty and crudeness 
in the relations of the sexes has its justification in 
the facts of popular life. Yet in this respect 
somehow the lack of idealism is specially offen- 
sive. And aside from the fact that Nando admits 
even in those verses which we might call "love 
poetry," only the element of desire and physical 
beauty, we are not so sure of his condemnation of 
that spirit of the fabliau and the picaresque novel, 
which regards lust and interest as the main mo- 
tives of affection, and fear of vengeance the sole 
restraining force of guilt. Yet around his women 
there is a certain charming atmosphere of sen- 
suous humility, that indefinable quality which the 
Venetians call "morbin." And this Nando, 
with his superb control of the dialect, itself en- 
dowed with that very quality, renders to perfec- 
tion. Further, it is here that Nando gives ex- 
pression to his intense delight in nature, that love 
of the birds, the flowers, the sea, the sky, the hills, 
which the Venetian, from out of his dark streets 
and ill-lighted houses, manages to keep free from 
all the deadening influences of municipal life. 

Venice has produced a vernacular literature of 
no mean extent, and that production is coexten- 
sive with the whole period of modern Italian cul- 
ture. It is significant that the most efficient ver- 
nacular work has been in the satire of the realistic 
type. Andrea Calmo, Gian Francesco Busenello, 
Pozzobon, Buratti, these were born realists— of a 
realism verging on gossip, so minute often are its 
details. Busenello was a veritable midisant, — 
and to men like him we owe in large part Mol- 

14 Page 33. 
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menti's fine reconstruction of Venetian life. 
Nando connects himself directly with this tradi- 
tion of satirists. Prom the very fact that his 
muse is exclusively popular, he has a special im- 
portance which is not surpassed by that of any pre- 
vious or contemporary dialectical writer : he has 
kept his dialect rigidly pure. Francesco Gritti 
was strongly influenced by the hybrid Tuscan of 
the Piazza ; Buratti was a Venetian by accident. 
Bartolomeo Dotti has retained very few of the 
Venetian words. The region of Santa Croce, 
however, has not been much polluted by the 
tourist and the Piazza shopman ; and among the 
partially or wholly illiterate the dialect there 
sounds as nowhere else in the city. Nando has 
drawn on the dialect of Santa Croce ; and he has 
made his observation count in a systematic way in 
selecting even in the hybrid elements of popular 
speech the features which are most primitively 
Venetian. For this and for his thorough obser- 
vation of the details of humble life in Venice, 
Nando seems to us the contemporary most com- 
pletely representative of the spirit of the Venetian 
popidace. 15 He is deserving of more attention 
than he has received from those interested in local 
phases of Italian culture. 

A. A. Livingston. 

Columbia University. 



ON OTHELLO V. h. 154 ff. 

In 'Note 0' to his volume on Shakespearean 
Tragedy (p. 438), Professor Bradley quotes the 
following lines, which I repeat in the spelling of 
the Variorum edition : 

'JEm.il. Oh who hath done this deed ? 
jD«8. No body : I my selfe, farewell ; 

Commend me to my kinde Lord : oh farewell. 
Oth. Why, how should she be murdred ? 
JEimVI,. Alas: whoknowes? 
Oth. You heare her say her selfe, it was not I. 
MmXL. She said so : I must needs report the truth. 
Oth. She's like a Liar gone to burning hell, 

'Twaslthatkill'dher.' 

16 We must not forget in making such a generalization 
the work of Richard Selvatico. The complete edition of 
Selvatico's poetry, which has but lately appeared, was too 
recent to be available for this note. 



" This is a strange passage," continues Profes- 
sor Bradley. "What did Shakespeare mean us 
to feel ? One is astonished that Othello should 
not be startled, nay thunderstruck, when he hears 
such dying words coming from the lips of an ob- 
durate adulteress. One is shocked by the moral 
blindness or obliquity which takes them only as a 
further sign of her worthlessness. Here alone, I 
think, in the scene sympathy with Othello quite 
disappears. Did Shakespeare mean us to feel 
thus, and to realize how completely confused and 
perverted Othello's mind has become? I suppose 
so." 

One may well feel reluctance to confess to see- 
ing no difficulties where so keen and sane a critic 
is perplexed ; but to me the harsh speeches of 
Othello seem infinitely far from showing that he 
is unstartled or that he takes Desdemona's last 
words as "a further sign of her worthlessness." 
They appear to me even the directest proof that 
he is startled out of the composure, the ' heavenly 
sorrow,' engendered by conviction of her guilt. 
Of course, the revulsion from total error to per- 
fect understanding of Desdemona's character can- 
not in Othello's case be instantaneous, and till 
realization is forced irresistibly upon him, all the 
instincts of self-preservation and self-reverence 
join in defense of his fatal error. Only a few 
lines later he says : 

' O, I were damn' d beneath all depth in hell : 
But that I did proceed vpon iust grounds 
To this extremity.' (171-173. ) 

The brutal shortness of Othello's speeches to 
Emilia measures exactly the degree to which his 
self-approval has been shattered by Desdemona's 
last words, and by his own intuitive feelings now 
that the deed is done. Amid the sickening an- 
archy of his uncertainty, his subconscious intel- 
lectual ego tries savagely to justify itself ; and it 
is surely significant of the extent to which the 
experiences of the last few minutes have enlight- 
ened Othello that the first charge against his wife 
upon which his groping mind can stumble is the 
ineffably futile one of mere verbal untruthfulness. 
Is it not almost an instinctive, unconscious con- 
fession that the lie, pure white as it is, is after all 
the worst of her offending ? Assuredly he needs 
not Emilia to tell him that she was the more 



